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East Florida. 

The following letter from William C. Bry- 
ant, published in the New York Evening 
Post, contains some interesting notices of the 
country in which he has been recently so- 
jouroing: 

Palatka, Florida, March 18, 1873. 

Itis thirty years since I was last in Flori- 
da. In that time several of our western 
States, which then lay in the wilderness, have 
become populous and boast their large cities 
and intersecting railways, and count their 
millions where they then counted their hun- 
dreds of inhabitants. East Florida still re- 
mains for the most a forest. 

This long peninsula of sand—sand formed 
by the disintegration of the coral rock on 
which East Florida lies, is divided for nearly 
its whole length by the majestic river of St. 
John, which rises in the southern part of the 
peninsula, a broad, deep, placid stream, as 
black as a Claude Loraine mirror, with no 
motion that makes a ripple, and here and 
there spreading into lakes. Into this great 
artery scores of smaller streams, just as dark 
and just as quiet, and either drained from 
swamps or fed by copious springs, bring their 
waters and keep its channel full, in some 
places almost even with the banks. These 
low tracts are, of course, swamps; they are 
crowded with trees and shrubs of various 
kinds, the roots of which are in a black 
mould, which stains the water drained from 
them. As you pass along this calm, dark 
river, or its calm, dark tributaries, you sweep 
by these marshy spots, and come to others 
where the shore rises a few feet above the 
water, and the soil is almost pure white sand. 
On the more fertile of these spots grow lofty 
live-oaks and magnolias, and here the settler 
makes his openings, and builds his dwelling, 
and plants his orchard of orange trees. In 
one of these spots, named Mandarin, Mrs. 
Stowe has her winter mansion, in the shadow 
of some enormous live oaks, and here she bas 
planted an orange grove. In another, named 


cottages for guests, and all around them the 
solitary woodland. A mile south of Magno- 
lia is Green Grove Spring, where a little vil- 
lage has sprung up, with the yellow jessa- 


Magnolia, is an excellent hotel; with arow of| peninsula. I remember that a writer in the 


throwing up the translucent water in huge 
gushes. So clear is the water that the minu- 
test object at the bottom is as readily dis- 
cerned as if it were near the eye, and that 
bottom, pearly white in some parts and bright 
green in others, gleams througb the water 
with a brilliancy like that of some precious 
stone. From the spring a copious stream 
runs rapidly to the St. John, supplying in its 
way the baths for which the place for many 
years past has been famous. The beauty of 
the spot has been marred by cutting away 
the evergreen shrubs that once hung over the 
water and putting around it an ugly border 
of planks. 

But these are merely stations in the great 
forest which for the most part, where it is 


orange groves along the St. John and in St. 
Augustine, which flourish and yield large re- 
turns of profit. The mud is dug from the 
neighboring marshes and mingled with the 
sand which forms the greater part of the soil, 
and the ground becomes fertile. The oranges 
of Florida are among the finest produced 
anywhere. The keeper of an apple-stand at 
Jacksonville, on the St. John, as we stopped 
on coming up the river, asked me if | had 
ever tasted the Indian river oranges. 1 
thought he said India-rubber, and answered 
him accordingly. “Indian river,” said he, 
“and you will find it the finest fruit that 
grows.” I tried his Indian river oranges 
brought from New Smyrna, many leagues 
south of this, and could not but own that his 
praise was well-deserved,so rich and agreeably 
tempered to the palate was the juice, and so 
delicately tender the little cells in which the 


not swamp, is a sandy plain covered with the|juice was contained. How far it is practica- 


trees of the long-leaved pine, under which 
is a growth of the dwarf palmetto, shading 
the soil and filling it with its roots of the size 
of a man’s leg. 
been thinned by the gatherers of turpentine ; 
no others have sprung up in place of those 
that have been destroyed, and the wind sighs 
drearily through the branches of the few that 
are left. Sometimes you see a track made by 
the wheels of carts leading from the river 
bank, and looking that way you discern alog 
cabin or two in the distance. At times you 
come upon groups of the palmetto, towering 
to a height which they do not attain further 
north, and giving a tropical aspect to the 
woods. On one side of the river you per- 
haps see a tangled growth of evergreen shrubs 
and twining plants apparently impenetrable, 
and on the other bank small lean cows brows- 
ing upon the green things that come within 
their reach, and you are told that here in Flo- 
rida, on account of the scarcity of nutriment, 
the neat cattle soon degenerate. 

For three hundred years has Florida been 
open to settlement, and St. Augustine is the 
oldest city in the United States by more than 
fifty years. How does it happen that East 
Florida is still for the most part a wilderness? 
It certainly is not the fault of the climate, 
which is far more temperate than that of the 
region immediately north of it. The ocean 
winds from the Gulf of Mexico on the west, 
and the Atlantic on the east, mitigate the 
summer heats and prevent the winter frosts. 
It is claimed, and probably with trutb, that 
the diseases which arise from malaria are of a 
milder character than in the lower parts of 
Georgia and South Carolina. The reason of 
the siow increase of population must be the 
meagreness of soil in the greater part of the 


Evening Post some time since spoke of the 
soil of East Florida as “the despair of the 
cultivator.” The expression is a strong one, 
and perhaps, as applied to the whole region, 


In many parts the trees have |jadging. 


ble to carry this method of obtaining muck 
from the marshes to make the immense tracts 
of sand productive I have not the means of 
There isan Orange Growers’ Asso- 
ciation here, who say in their prospectus that 
the best soil for the orange tree is that of the 
marshes when “properly drained.” But the 
draining of the marshes seems to me a very 
doubtful undertaking on account of their very 
slight elevation above the surface of the 
rivers. Could not the marshesin Florida be 
treated in the manner of the Chinampas in 
Mexico? There the wet ground is trenched 
with broad and deep ditches like canals, and 
the earth heaped in narrow parallelograms 
high above the water; and here all manner 
of vegetables and fruits are cultivated all the 
year round. Inthe dry season these narrow 
platforms are watered from the broad ditches 
that surround them. 

But there are some indications of growth 
in East Florida. Thirty years ago, when | 
visited it, Jacksonville, on the St. John, was 
known only by its single orange grove just 
planted. It is now a thriving town of four 
thousand inhabitants or more, and two ho- 
tels, at this season fall of guests. I have just 
returned from St. Augustine, where thirty 
years since I passed nearly three weeks. It 
was then almost bare of trees, the orange 
groves by which it had been overshadowed 
having shortly before been killed by a severe 
frost. It has lost something of its ancient as- 
pect; a few new houses having been built, 
among which are two hotels, but its orange 
groves have been renewed and they are now 
in bloom, sweetening the air fora great dis- 
tance around them, and the mocking-birds 
are singing among their branches. At pres- 
ent the place is suffering a northern invasion. 
All the hotels are crowded with guests, and 
every spare room in town which can be had 
for money is occupied by persons sent from 
the hotels, andstill the tram-road over which 
the vehicles are drawn by mules, on wooden 


mine, now in late bloom, clambering over the|is not quite deserved. There are some noble|rails, brings every day its fresh loads of visi- 
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tors. Whatever may be the fortune of the 
rest of East Florida, this place is likely to 
flourish on account of the purity of the air 
and the benignity of the climate, and to be- 
come the great winter watering-place of the 
United States. In a few years it will proba- 
bly part with nearly all that is left reminding 
the visitor of its Spanish origin—its narrow 
streets, its high garden walls of shell-rock and 
its overhanging balconies—all but its fine old 
fort of St. Mark—atd look like any other 
American town in the Southern States, saving 
its orange groves and the date palms, which, 
planted within thirty years, are now begin- 
ning to peer over the roofs of the houses. It 
will then be the resort of invalids who need 
not only a mild climate but the open air, and 
of idlers, who come to bask in the sunshine of 
this softer climate and these serener skies. 
For the sunshine here has been almost per- 
petual since we entered Florida, and although 
the climate here sympathizes in some degree 
with that of the Northern States and the 
great snow storms of that region chill the air 
even in these latitudes, yet they only make 
one the better for a brisk walk, and are a re- 
lief from the feeling of enervation which at- 
tends one of the warm days here. 

One of the sights most worth seeing here 
is the place of the late Buckingham Smith. 
That gentleman directed it by his willto be 
sold and the proceeds to be applied to the 
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For “The Friend.” | generation, there are those so humbled under 


The Condition of Things in our Society in Eng-|4e Almighty hand, as to promise a restoration 
land in 1837-8. of judges as at the first, and counsellors as at 


re tht 

“ Above all have I sighed and mourned for ~ wagon visit to may be produc. 
the state of things among us, as a Society. I\:ivo of satisfuction, and encourage a prospect 
do believe there never was such general fall-|o¢ yseful and truly baptized members of the 
itg away; such erring in vision too, and such| church of Christ, from among the dear chil- 
stumbling in judgment: scarcely any true dis-\gren, Often do I desire that our little ones 
cernment seems left us. The acts of the So- may be deeply impressed with a sense of the 
ciety, in some instances, have been utterly necessity of having the heart tendered; the 
inconsistent with our principles; so that it living, eternal word, inwardly revealed as a 
may be confessed that, in our sanctioning |} mmer, to break the rock in pieces; that so 
what is irreconcilable with the truth, evel lin early life, the stony heart being removed. 
in a Society capacity, we have given away|and a heart of flesh given, they may manifest 
our strength like Samson, and we have sure-|, susceptibility as to the best feelings, and be 
ly ‘changed our glory for that which doth|,, wrought upon as evidently to become what 
not profit us.’ Some tell me to recollect ‘the li;.y are, by the grace of God. This is superior 
cause is the Lord’s.’ This I do not forget ;|ig “yl) that can possibly be done by human 
but some of us are commanded to sigh in| forts, in cultivating the rational powers, and 
measure, like the prophet, who was to sigh|in storing the mind with outward knowledge 


deeply ; yea, to the ‘breaking of his loins.’|.4q jiterature, however good in its place all 
Others see nothing to sigh for.” — Sarah} yi, may bg.”— Ibid. 


[Lynes] Grubb. cay il “Few seem to me to remain amongst us, 

aes“ eo s, ‘What a ae cee who persevere in the path cast up for the self- 
we are likely to be, as a Society |’ Yes, smal denying followers of Immanuel crucified. Few 
indeed ; but I trust that the scripture may yetlingged, in this good old way, in which our 
be verified, in the little few who keep to the) fovefathers were as a shining light ; and yet I 
ancient and abiding foundation, ‘ The remnant hope we still have hidden ones secretly em- 
of Jacob shall be in the midst of many people, bracing, yea, purchasing the ever blessed, 
as a dew from the Lord.’ 1 think, with thee,|i mutable truth, on its own terms: not wish. 


that amidst all our defection, the principle of ing to enter into, or repair to argument, to 





support of an hospital for poor and aged col-|'Tuth is spreading in the world; yea, it will) onvince them of that which is self-evident, 


ored people. His executor, Dr. Bronson, a 

resident of this place and one of its most pub- 

lic-spirited citizens, has already begun the 

building. The place is one of the finest things 

to be seen in East Florida. A lane between 

overhanging orange trees, now shining with 

their golden fruit, forming a fragrant covered 

way, leads to the mansion, which isovershad-| 
owed by gigantic mulberry trees. All around 

the mansion are rows of orange trees now in 

full blossom, yet with their bright yellow 

fruit glistening here and there among the 

dark green, and scattered irregularly about 

are great gnarled fig trees, and pomegranate 

bushes putting forth their young leaves. The 

dark color of the soil attests the care which 

has been taken to enrich it with the dark 
mould of the marshes, and here and there you 

have the grateful feeling of treading upon an 

elastic turf formed by the vigorously growing 
grass, a sensation quite rare in Florida, where 

the grass of our northern region in almost a) 
stranger. 


Selected, 


gain ground more and more, although the 
various sects of Christians are too showy in 
religion (if I may say s0)—not enough con- 
cerned to teel after and embrace the substance, 
while high in profession. 

We have a third class in our Society, who 


bat simply submitting to Divine grace, that 
what they are, they may be by it. I humbly 
oo that the great Head of the Church will 
bring such a state more and more into view, 
to His own glory, and the edifying of the 


d in th ~|body in love; even that love which is in 
3 aoe to me to stand at present in the way |Christ Jesus; which ‘neither death, nor life, 
of our arising in ancient simplicity and bright. nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
ness, more than those who have separated | things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
hemselves, and even opposed the old school|.,.. depth, nor any other creature, shall be 


with much violence ; and that is the class who) ..4), to separate those from, who trust in the 


0m rong " if oe non UP| Lord with all the heart, and lean not to their 
ight wi arkness, that there may be no|).), understanding. 


breach of what they miscall charity, love, and) | ¢.9) g jealousy lest truth should still suffer 
unity. Ob! this daubing with untempered|¢,. want of clear discernment in the leaders 
mortar! It must all be judged down, — lor our people; and indeed, for want of that fer- 
or later, by the wisdom and power that is), charity, that would by no means compro- 
rom above; to make way for the immutable mise the principles held so dear by the first 
and blessed truth, as it really is in Jesas.”— Christians, and by our early Friends, after a 
long and dark night of apostacy.”—/bid. 


> 








“Oh! that, in the Quarterly Meeting of 
and ——, there may be found such as, ; = 
through deep humiliation, may be raised up A Microscopical Exhibition. 

in a righteous zeal, saying, ‘Here am 1; send} One of the most active departments of the 
me;’ even in handling the discipline, that it} Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia, 
may be put in practice, in the blessed au-|is the “ Biological Section,” whose members 


For ‘‘The Friend.” 





My first journey on a religious account, was|thority of the Gospel ; and acted in, under the|are zealously engaged in the prosecution of 


-was greatly exercised on account of leaving|then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, 
my family, who were dependent upon the/without partiality and without bypocrisy, 
labor of my hands; but one day while follow-|fall of mercy, and fall of good fruits; for in 
ing my plough, I heard a voice distinctly say,|all this, there is nothing that would admit of 
“Go and thou shalt lack nothing, and they|bartering one of truth’s testimonies for the ease 
shall be cared for.” I instantly gave up—|of the flesh, or sparing that life which is to die 
accepting it as an intimation from the Lord.|by the sword of the Lord. No; Agag must 
1 labored day and night to obtain a little| yet be hewed in pieces, and there must be no 
money to defray the expenses of my journey,|sparing the best of the sheep and the oxen, 


vegetable tissues and processes, by the aid of 
powerful microscopes. This section meets 
statedly one evening in a month, to commu. 
nicate to each other the results of their in- 
vestigations, and to transact other business 
connected with their favorite studies. Some 
three months since, it was proposed that an 
invitation should be extended to the members 
of the Academy in general, and their friends 


but the sum was by no means sufficient, andjon any fair pretence whatever. May the|who might feel an interest in scientific pur- 


I left" home relying on the promise that I|oreat and mighty Jehovah arise, in His own 
should lack nothing. On returning home I|time, and by the means which He shall choose, 
found all things comfortable, and had the|for the deliverance of His people from what- 
same sum in my pocket I had on leaving|ever brings into bondage, and oppresses the 
home,—having been gone six weeks, and|precious seed! Amen.” — J bid. 


travelled seven hundred miles.—Journal of 
Nathan Hunt. 


to Georgia and South Carolina. My mind|influence of that wisdom which is ‘ first = into the structure of animal and 


suits, to be present at one of these gatherings. 
The evening of the 7th inst. was fixed upon, 
and the Library-room of the Academy was 
well filled with an intelligent and interested 
company of spectators. The array of micro- 
scopes was in itself an interesting sight. More 
than twenty fine instruments, with their 


“Oh! where shall we go to find valiants in 
Israel? or where may we hope that, in a rising 
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jamps, condensers and other appliances, were 
arranged on the tables. Some of these cost 
$1000 each, and were beautiful specimens of 
workmanship. The visitors circulated about 
the room, examining the objects which were 
placed in the field of yiew of the instruments, 
and listening to the explanations of their pro- 
prietors. 

One very beautiful preparation was a piece 
of the omentum or caul, the thin, transparent 
membrane which in animals encloses the mass 
of the entrails. From its position and use, it 


- js needful that it should possess considerable 


elasticity, and this is admirably provided for 
jn its structure. The fibres of which it is com- 
posed, form a net-work with innumerable open 
spaces between them; but the meshes of the 
net are not straight lines of cord proceeding 
from one knot to another, but are convoluted 
and often bent back at a sharp angle, so as to 
admit of great extension without danger of 
rupture. 

We were much interested in a specimen of 
Hyaline cartilage, taken from a very young 
animal. The cartilage appeared to be a tran- 
sparent mass of matter filled with little cells, 
which are the living points in it. Some of 
these cells were nearly round, or slightly elon- 
gated; others were considerably lengthened. 
As the infant animal advances in age, these 
cells become filled by a deposit of the salts of 
lime, and the cartilage is thus converted into 
bone. 

Some of the slides contained preparations 
of small arteries, in which we could see the 
excessively minute branches of the nerves, in 
their final ramifications, reaching all parts of 
the vessel. The transparent sheath which 
encloses each artery, and the transverse bands 
of muscular fibre were distinctly visible. 

A thin section of the skin of the tongue, 
exhibited very clearly the structure of that 
organ and of mucous membranes in general. 
It appeared to be mainly composed of elon- 


gated angular cells, each containing a minute| kings, and Lord of lords,’ dealeth not so with | 


point. Near the outer surface these cells be- 
came more and more flattened, till finally they 
resembled scales, in which shape they are 
continually being worn away from the sur- 
face of the tongue, their place being kept 
supplied by the constant succession formed 
below. 

A spider’s fang showed the poison tube 
leading from the organ which secretes the 
poison, down to the hard point which the 
spider plunges into the body of its victim. 

Much attention was attracted by a portion 
of the blood of a frog, so recent that the vital 
principle was not yet extinct. The white 
corpuscles were plainly visible, and the vitality 
was shown by the manner in which these 
moved among each other. 

The diatoms seemed to be favorite prepara- 
tions, as slides containing them were placed 
in a number of the microscopes. These animal- 
cule must exist in great abundance. Their 
fossil remains are also found in many places, 


THE FRIEND. 


len of the pine-tree was very curious, Every 
grain is composed of an oval cell, with two 
smaller round cells of more opaque structure 
attached to it, one on each side. The under 
side of an olive leaf, from which the upper 
half had been removed, exhibited in a beauti- 
ful manner the very small oval pores with 
which its surface is sprinkled, and the larger 
round dots or scales. 

A polarizing prism was attached to some 
of the instruments, and when slides contain- 
ing crystalline preparations, such as Salicine, 
were placed in them, the marvellous changes 
of color produced by revolving the prism (in 
itself colorless and transparent) were very 
striking and gorgeous. 

It may safely be said, that the occasion was 
one of much interest to some, not only from 
the pleasure derived from the examination of 
so many beautiful objects, but also from the 
consciousness that new facts were added to 
their store of knowledge, the range of their 
thoughts was enlarged, and a stronger im- 
pression given of the unfathomable wisdom 
of the Great Creator 


“Who gives its lustre to an insect’s wing, 
And wheels his throne upon the rolling worlds.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Diary of Samuel Scott. 
(Continued from page 274.) 

“22nd.—I read the 3rd and 4th chapters of 
the prophet Daniel; in the former, there 
appears a striking instance of the tyranny of 
despotic princes, in the person of the king of 
Babylon, his unreasonable requisitions of the 
Chaldeans, and his tyrannous decree concern- 
ing them, because they were unable to com- 
ply therewith. Equally arbitrary and irra- 
tional was the command of Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt, to the children of Israel, to make brick 
when their usual allotment of straw was with- 
held. The mighty Lord and Ruler of princes, 
‘the blessed and only potentate,’ ‘the King of 


his creatares. He hath, indeed, a right to do 
what he pleaseth with his own; and who will 
say to him, ‘ What doest thou?’ His works, 
indeed, are marvellous and ‘ past finding out ;’ 
but ‘just and true are all his ways.’ There is 
also exhibited a striking instance of the di- 
vine superintendence, and the faithfulness of 
the Almighty to them who trust in him, in 
the preservation of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, in the midst of the fiery furnace ; 
because they would not serve the gods of 
Nebuchadnezzar, nor worship the graven im- 
jage he had set up. 

25th.—‘ What shall I render to the Lord for 
all his benefits? I will take the cup of salva- 
tion, and call upon the name of the Lord.’ In 
an introversiou of the heart to God, in mental 
supplication, and the breathing of the Spirit, 
which ‘maketh intercession with groanings 
which cannot be uttered,’ consists the essence 
\of all acceptable prayer and praise. 

Twelfth month 5th.—Appeared at the week- 
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23d.—I was desirous of attending the Quar- 
terly Meeting at Hartford, but was prevented 
by indisposition from going thither until this 
day. On the journey I was favored with some 
renewed convictions of the benefit and excel- 
lence of waiting upon the Lord in silence; in 
it consists the very essence and marrow of 
prayer, of which words the most fitly spoken, 
are only a signification. Upon a mature in- 
vestigation of the New Testament, I can per- 
ceive no obligation on believers to keep the 
first-day of the week. By divine direction, 
the seventh was ordained as a Sabbath to 
Israel after the flesh, ‘ whilst the first taber- 
nacle was yet standing,’ and the transgressors 
of the divine command were to be judged with 
a legal and rigorous severity ; but when ‘the 
Word was made flesh,’ and magnified as the 
glorious rest and hiding place of his people, 
we find the apostle Paul contending for the 
liberty of the gospel, and prohibiting the 
saints in Christ Jesus from judging one an- 
other, in respect of an holy day, or the new 
moon, or the sabbath days; which, says he, 
“are a shadow of things to come, but the body 
is of Christ.’ Nevertheless, I greatly disap- 
prove of travelling on the first-day of the 
week, to the neglecting of our religious as- 
semblies for divine worship; it being highly 
conducive to a proper discharge, both of divine 
and moral duties, that one day in the seven 
should be peculiarly appropriated to sacred 
purposes.” 

“ Asin water face answereth to face,” so the 
result of S. Scott’s investigation of the New 
Testament corroborates the views of Robert 
Barclay and our early Friends touching any 
obligation on believers to keep the first-day of 
the week as a Sabbath. These views have 
been maintained by our religious Society from 
that day to the present. Nevertheless there 
is prevalent on the part of some, a lack of 
zeal in the attendance of our religious meet- 
ings, not only on the First-day of the week, 
but at other times, which by no means charac- 
terized our forefathers in the truth; for neither 
“threats nor persecations” could drive them 
to forsake the assembling of themselves to- 
gether. “I cannot forget,” says William Penn, 
“the humility and chaste zeal of that day. O 
/how constant at meetings, how retired in 
them, how firm to truth’s life, as well as 
truth’s principles! and how entire and united 
in our communion, as indeed became those 
who profess one head, even Christ Jesus the 
Lord.” 

“First month 30th, 1782.—The week-day 
meeting at Gracechurch Street was a solid 
and satisfactory season ; my mind was power- 
fully impressed with a sense of the great 
mercy of the Supreme Being, in the forgive- 
ness of sins, and the indispensable obliga- 
tion, which we mortals are under, of forgiving 





one another, as it is written, ‘and forgive us 
our sins, as we forgive those who are indebted 
lto us.’ The meeting was chiefly held in silence, 
|M. P. only appearing in a short, but very ac- 


and near Richmond, Virginia, there is a de-|day meeting; but omitting to close at a pro-| ceptable testimony. 
posit of earth extending over many miles of|per time, when a pointing so to do was in- 


country, and many feet in thickness, almost|ternally presented, and proceeding to utter a ing of ministers and elders at Gracechurch 


entirely composed of their skeletons. 


Second month 4th.—I attended the meet- 


They |few more expressions, flatness and uneasiness | Street, which was to me a season of bumilia- 


are beautiful objects, when seen through ajensued. O the spiritual skilfulness, distinc-|tion, and of treading down in the valley of 


powerful glass. 


Most of those we saw were|tion and propriety, which ought ever to attend | vision. 


[ remembered the humiliating lan- 


circular in form, but a few were triangular. |the exercise of a gospel ministry! What was|gaage of one formerly, who was ordained a 
It is wonderful that anything which has been | predicted of the Holy Head also appertaining prophet to the nations; ‘Oh, Lord God! be- 
animated, should have such mathematical in measure to the members; ‘he shall be quick hold, I cannot speak, for I am a child.’ Sach 


regularity about it. 
Among the vegetable preparations, the pol- 


of understanding in the fear of the Lord ;’ 
‘but who is sufficient for these things?’ 


a sense of natural and creaturely impotence, 
notwithstanding any gifts or qualifications 
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which may have been possessed, ought to be 
the frequent experience of every one con- 
cerned in the work of the ministry. Towards 
the close of the sitting, our ancient friend, 
Thomas Corbyn, delivered a pertinent exhor- 
tation. 

11th.—As my fathers were, so am I, a so- 
journer here, and my days are passing over 
more swiftly than a weaver’s shuttle ; ‘ this is 
my infirmity, but I will remember the years 
of the right hand of the Most High,’ his won- 
ders which have been of old; ‘and him whois 
an high priest forever, after the order of Mel- 
chisedek ;’ in whom ‘death is swallowed fup 
in victory.’ May my desire and hope of salva- 
tion be in him, although I am a dwarf in 
Israel, and far short of having attained a pro- 
per growth, in the ‘ measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ.’ 

Third month 18th.—I sat down in the fore- 
noon meeting in lowness; but in silent wait- 
ing, matter was presented relative to my own 
state, which afterwards seemed to extend to 
others; but other ministers being present, I 
was loath to break in upon their silent wait- 
ing, or what might be upon their minds to 
offer to the people. We are not to have the 


faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of 


glory, with respect of persons, nor the exer- 
cise of our ministry according to our own time 
and will. Yet ‘the Lord is a God of order ; 
and there is justly a ‘ preferring one another 
in love, wherein the spirits of the prophets 
are subject to the prophets.’ Reduced and 
small as the number of ministers in our Society 
now is, if a similar care was at all times pre- 
valent, the dignity and decorum of our re- 
ligious Society would be better maintained. 


Two Friends afterwards delivered acceptable 
testimonies. 

11th.—I attended a meeting of the Walton 
trust; the matter under consideration was, 
the dismission of the toll gatherers for a sup. 
posed breach of trust; one of them appearing, 
made but a poor defence ; nay, out of his own 


mouth he was condemned. 
the whole earth should mark iniquities with 
severity in the day of a righteous retribution, 
who could stand before him, ‘ whose eyes are 


as a flame of fire, and his voice as the sound of | 


many waters?’ This remark is not intended 
to annul the distinction betwixt right and 
wrong, the praise which is due to moral virtue, 
or the censure which may be properly applied 
to the breach thereof. In my own conscience 
I stand justified from infidelity in the un- 
righteous mammon; but being at the same 
time convicted of how much | am indebted 
to the Lord, for want of a due improvement 
of his manifold grace, my soul was humbled 
within me; and I withdrew without annexing 


my signature to the order for his dismission.” | 


Some less faithful in the “unrighteous 
mammon,” might not perhaps have felt the 
same restraint, others again may even be 
ready to call in question the propriety of the 
act of withholding his signature, but all must 
respect the purity of the motive, and the deep 
humility of heart which prompted it. If, on 


our part there was a more frequent recurrence| 


to, and a right application of, the query, 
“ What owest thou unto thy Lord?” would 
it not lead in a greater degree, to the forgiv- 
ness of injuries, and render us less exacting 
in our dealings with our fellow men; for as 
S. Scott in another place expresses it, “We 
are all as bankrupts: we owe much, and have 
nothing to pay with; and are destined to ever- 


If the Judge of 
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lasting perdition for our debts, unless with 
the man who owed the ten thousand talents, 
we are not only forgiven, but graciously sup- 
plied by Him, in whose hand is the wine and 
the oil, the light and the atonement, and the 
unsearchable riches of an everlasting inherit- 
ance.” 

“31st.—This day is observed by the churches 
of Rome and England, in commemoration of 
the Lord Christ, ‘who was delivered for our 
offences, and raised again for our justification.’ 
It is written in the Scripture, ‘ Let every one 
that nameth the name of Christ depart from 
iniquity. How few among the various sects 
in christendom are concerned in heart so to 
do! Notwithstanding their appointed fasts 
and feasts, their loud boastings of justification 
by Christ, and pompous praises of virtue and 
moral rectitude, in their hearts they regard 
iniquity. 

Fourth month 5th.— Walking on the Grange 
and parts adjacent, and reviewing scenes and 
places with which I had been acquainted in 
early youth, [ became profitably recollected 
in spirit, in a sense of the promised Seed, by 
whose mediatorial inflaence I have been pre- 
served to this day, when many of my cotem- 
poraries are unalterably stationed in regions 
unexplorable by us who are on this side Jor- 
dan. May I, together with many brethren, 
be concerned, as at the eleventh hour of the 
day, with much spiritual travail and great 
searchings of heart, to seek, as treasure bid 
in a field, ‘Christ in us the hope of glory,’ 
|‘ who was delivered for our offences, and was 
raised again for our justification ;’ being ac- 
cording to the flesh of the seed of David ; but 
who is God over all blessed forever. And as 
our ancient friend George Fox, used to testify 
concerning him, ‘Christ Jesus the true seed, 
both in the male and female! the head of the 
body, the church!’ 

17th.—Openings respecting divine things 
were plentifully attendant. What is rightly 
opened may be both profitable and pleasant, 
but not at all times ‘lawful to be uttered.’ 
The day of the Lord is to be on all ‘ pleasant 
| pictures,’ for their probation.” 
| (To be continued.) 


--—————> 2s 
For “The Friend.” 


Origin of Man. 
(Continued from page 270.) 

Galen, having shown in this chapter the 
general formation of the hand, and the special 
disposition of the organs which compose it ; 
| having described the articulations and bones, 
the muscles and tendons of the fingers; and 
having analyzed the mechanism of the differ- 
ent movements of the hand, cries, full of ad- 
|miration for this marvellous structure : 

“In presence of the hand, this marvellous 
linstrament, cannot we well treat with con- 
|tempt the opinion of those philosophers who 
saw in the human body merely the result of 
a fortuitous concourse of atoms! Does not 
every thing in our organization most clearly 
'give the lie to this false doctrine? Who will 
dare to invoke chance in explanation of this 
admirable disposition? No, it is no blind 
|power that has given birth to all these mar- 
\vels. Do you know among men agencies 
capable of conceiving and executing so per- 
\fecta work? There exists not such a work- 
‘man. This sublime organization is the crea- 
| tion of a superior intelligence, of which the 
intellect of man is but a poor terrestrial reflec- 
tion. Let others offer to the Deity reeking 





hecatombs, let them sing hymns in honor of 
the gods; my hymn of praise shall be the 
study and the exposition of the marvels of 
the human frame!” 

The sense of hearing, without attaining to 
near the perfection which it reaches in cer- 
tain animals, is nevertheless of great delicacy, 
and becomes an infinite resource of instruc- 
tion and pure enjoyment. Not only are dif- 
ferences of intonation, intensity, and timbre, 
recognized by our ear, but the most delicate 
shades of rhythm and tone, the relations of 
simultaneous and successive sounds which 
give the sentiment of melody and harmony, 
are appreciated. Thus the perfection and 
delicacy of our senses, which permit of our 
grasping faint and slightly varying impres- 
sions, the harmony of these senses themselves, 
their perfect equilibrium, their capability of 
improvement by exercise, place us at a con- 
siderable distance above the animal. 

Let us now pass to the bony portion of the 
buman body, and consider first of all the 
head. The head is shared by two regions, the 
cranium and the face. The predominance of 
either of these regions over the other, de- 
pends upon the development of the organs 
which belong to each. 

Tbe cranium contains the cerebral mass, 
that is, the seat of the intellect; the face is 
occupied by the organs appertaining to the 
principal senses. In animals, the face greatly 
exceeds the cranium in extent; the reverse is, 
however, the case with man. It is but rarely 
that with him the face assumes importance at 
the expense of the cranium—in other words, 
that the jaws become elongated, and give to 
the human face the aspect of a brute. We 
find in works upon anthropology some ex- 
pressions which call for an explanation here; 
they are frequently employed, since they en- 
able us to express by a single term the rela- 
tion which exists between the dimensions of 
any particular skull. The term dolichocephal- 
ous (from the Greek long head), is applied to 
a cranium which is elongated from front to 
rear, or, to express the idea numerically, the 
cranium whose longitudinal diameter bears 
to its vertical diameter the proportion of 100 
to 68. A short cranium is styled brachy- 
cephalous (from Beavis xea\) short head), which 
term is applied when the relation between 
the longitudinal and vertical diameters is 100 
to 80. 

The attribute of length or shortness of the 
cranium is of less importance than is gener- 
ally believed. All negroes, it is true, are 
dolichocephalous ; but it must not be supposed 
from this that the production backwards of 
the cranium is an indication of inferiority ; 
since in the white race, heads are sometimes 
very long and sometimes very short. The 
North Germans are dolichocephalous ; those 
inhabiting Central Germany being brachy- 
cephalous. ‘This characteristic cannot, there- 
fore, be regarded as a criterion of intellectual 
excellence. 

There is in the human face an anatomical 
characteristic of greater importance than any 
taken from the elongation of the cranium ; 
that is, the projection forwards, or the up- 
rightness of the jaws. The term prognathism 
(from po forward, and ya; jaw,) is applied 
to this jutting forward of the teeth and jaws, 
and orthognathism (from 98s straight, yds 
jaw,) to the latter arrangement. 

It was long admitted that prognathism, or 
projection of the jaws, was peculiar to the 
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of negro race. But this opinion bas been forced | WHAT IS PRAYER? “At the beginning of 1835, while I was en- 
ne to yield to the discovery, that projecting jaws| = the pure, the fervent feeling, gaged in visiting Friends of London, out came 
of exist among people in no way connected with Of a soul oppressed by sin; that signal for dispute, the ‘ Beacon’—written 

-— d bh . Who the sigh or tear concealin . as 
the negro. In the midst of white populations en ee ae b friend d 
 eheshahetatin tet i ith : itl Bowed in spirit mourns within. y my friend and relative I. C., for the par- 
to this ¢ aracteristic is frequently met with ; 1t| weap pose of warning the Society of Friends against 
or js occasionally found among the English, and | Breath of Heaven, still imparted the supposed approaching inroads of infidelity. 
ry; is by no means rare at Paris, especially among : To the mind with anguish pressed ; “The work consists of a running co 
ic v. Proynathism would appear to be To the poor and contrite hearted, : ‘ [a 
iC women. Frogn pp Panting for eternal rest. tary On various passages in the sermons of 
if- characteristic of a small European race dwell- . ; ‘ the late Elias Hicks, of N. America, who had 
re, ing to the south of the Baltic Sea, the Esth- Sacred flower, sublime devotion, been disowned by Friends in that country. 
ite onians, and which itself is but the residue of eae eeee — And with the scriptural disproof of this 
of the primitive Mongolian race to which we have Sie dis eaneetane’ @ Weaen ao ae preacher’s perversions and delusions, are mixed 
; i «Beteltios Maa.” as y the mandate, “ Peace be still. . , 8 3, Are C 
ch alluded in our work, ‘ Man,” as i i aciee up many painful inuendoes trenching in vari- 
FE ne epey, peopled the ‘globe, Iteis pro.| __ Though thy comfort i withdrawn; ous degrees on our well-known views of the 
nd Praver-Bey, ve ed = & se a 4 — Solemn hours of midnight fervor spirituality of the Gospel of Christ. Indeed 
ur bably the mixture of. Est ionian bloo with May precede a joyful morn. it is my deliberate judgment that the work 
8- that of the inhabitants of Central Europe, o . ; oe has an undeniable tendency to undermine the 
68, which causes the appearance in our large "Gildin ee precious doctrine of the immediate teaching, 
of cities of individuals, whose faces are prog- Or poco, seems wie guidance and government of the Holy Spirit.” 
- nathous. : Is the heart in prayer and praise. . . * = . = 
We cannot close our remarks upon the face Anonymous. “For my own part, I believe I never was 
he without speaking of a curious relation be-| Our Saviour’s command was “Watch and Pray,”|more deeply attached to the Gospel of our 
he tween it and the cranium, which has been | lest ye enter into temptation. Lord Jesus Christ, than at the present time, 
he much abused ; we allude to the facial angle. — siaaiai and never more earnestly desirous that every- 
of By facial angle is meant the angle which re- THE HEARTS GUESTS. “"““" |thing amongst Friends, which has the least 
de- sults from the union of two lines, one of which , ; , tendency to tarnish its brigh be re- 
; When age has cast its shadows endency to tarnish its brightness may be re 
ins touches the forehead, the other of which, | O’er life’s declining way, : moved. At the same time lam deeply thank- 
drawn from the orifice of the ear, meets the And the evening twilight gathers ful that my principles as a Friend have never 
88, former line at the extremity of the front as Round our departing day, been shaken. I can truly say that they have 
is teeth. —— the -_ oe — been confirmed by what [ have witnessed in 
‘he The Religion we Want W \ ligi Within ho Sets uli een connection with the late painful divisions, and 
tly , b an oe al : neste o a ined ee The guests will gather fast. very precious is the quietness of mind, which 
18, ae One RONTRy, Sl Cary Ce | Se Cae ; ed ; is graciously permitted to rest as a seal upon 
ely ing sinfulness of sin,” but on the exceeding The friends in youth we cherished this settlement.” JW 
sat rascality of lying and stealing. A religion Shall come to us once more, , ee 
ds, that bani-hes small measures from the coun- a are [The extract from “The Friend,” alluded 
to ters, small baskets from the stall, pebbles from Thev mar be eteve and eaashes: to in the above, is taken from a Review of the 
We the cotton-bags, clay from the paper, sand They may be bright and fair ; work of R. Alsop, in which he endeavors to 
ex- from sugar, chicory from coffee, alam from But the heart will have its chambers, show the incorrectness of Friends’ views con- 
re; bread, and water from the milk cans. The The guests will gather there. ;cerning the gospel, and of Christ within. It 
3 ad 2 ! cerning the gospel, and of Christ 
en- religion that is to save the world will not put How shall it be, my sisters? is there said, “there is no intention of follow- 
sla all the big strawberries at the top, and all the} Who, then, shall be our guests ? ing the arguments adduced. They are a re- 
: of little ones at the bottom. It will not make| How shall it be, my brothers, |iteration of what have been previously used 
ral- one-half pair of shoes of good leather, and the Ww hen life s shadow on us rests ? by the Beaconites, J. J. Gurney, E. Ash and 
to other half of poor leather, so that the first ig ata Bienen megan others, who have vainly striven to disprove 
to shall redound to the muker’s credit, and the| Then hear fhasiliar voleen and undermine,” &e ; 
the second to his cash. It will not put Jouvin’s And words of long ago? In J. J. G.’3s work entitled “ Brief Remarks 
ars stamp on Jenkins’ kid gloves, nor make Paris oii tistics on impartiality in the interpretation of Scrip- 
100 bonnets in the back room of a Boston mil- ; Sees wnttine aaa ture,” there is the same train of argument 
hy- liner’s shop; nor let a piece of velvet that pro-| Till the mists of that still chamber used, to prove the same point, as 18 brought 
ich fesses to measure twelve yards come to an) Are sunset clouds of gold, forward by R. Alsop; intended to “ disprove 
pen untimely end in the tenth, or a spool of sew-| When age has cast its shadows or undermine” the opinion thereon held by 
100 ing-silk that vouches for twenty yards be ore life’s ree nee sins our early Friends. We have no doubt that 
nipped in the bud at fourteen and a half; nor ; ‘Round our departing ‘an? = “his principles as a Friend” were not shaken, 
the all-wool delaines and all-linen handkerchiefs | ‘ and that he honestly entertained them, but 
er- be amalgamated with clandestine cotton ; nor For “The Friena” | What were those principles? he says: “ Were 
are coats made of old rags pressed together be} J. J. Gurney, I required to define Quakerism, I would not de- 
sed sold to the unsuspecting public for legal broad In the columns of “The Friend” there re-| 8cribe it as the system so elaborately wrought 
3 of cloth. It does not put bricks at five dollars|cently appeared an article, in which J. J./out by a Barclay, or as the doctrines and 
ty ; per thousand into chimneys it contracts to|Gurney was classed with the Beaconites and; ™&8X!ms of a Penn, or as the deep and refined 
nes build of seven dollar material; nor smuggle |others, and was charged, in connection with| Vlews of a Penington, for all these authors 
The white pine into floors that have paid for hard|them, with having “striven to disprove and have their defects as well as their excellencies. 
o8e pine; nor leave yawning cracks in closets| undermine the ‘true Christian Divinity’ taught| 1 would call it the religion of the New Testa- 
hy- where boards ought to join; nor daub the/and illustrated by those eminent disciples of; ment of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
pre- ceilings that ought to be smoothly plastered ;|Christ, who were made use of after a lorg witbout diminution, without addition, and 
tual nor make window-blinds with slats that can-| night of apostacy, to promulgate Scriptural without compromise.” In _the fore part as 
not stand the wind, and paint that canvot|Quakerism or primitive Christianity.” J. G. tells us plainly what his Quakerism was 
ical stand the sun, and fastenings that may be| In view of the Christian obligation resting)”, viz. that of Barclay, Penn and Penington ; 
Any looked at, but are on no account to be touched.|on all to “do justly,” the following extracts| Consequently not that of the early Friends, 
1m ; The religion that is going to sanctify the|from the autobiography of J. J. G. are offered for theirs corresponded with that of Barclay, 
up- world pays its debts. It does not consider|as disproving the justice of the article in ques- Penn and Penington ; but the definition con- 
ism that forty cents returned for one hundred|tion on the points above referred to. The tained in the latter part could be adopted 
lied Cents given is according to the gospel, though |extracts are dated in 7th month, 1837. One by members of any other orthodox denomina- 
ws, it may be according to law; it looks on a man|is taken from the beginning, and the other) 00, and leaves “his principles as a Friend” 
y A805 who thus acts and who continues to live in| from the conclusion, of a very interesting ac-| #ltogether undetermined. ]—Eprs. 


luxury as a thief. Such is the religion of the|count of the labors of the Yearly Meetings’ —_+-— 
or blessed Jesus and of His book, the Bible—|Committee (of which he was a member) in 


‘the The Boston Christian. the case of the Beaconites. 


Reason leads to Jerusalem—but grace to 
Bethlehem. 
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Salt Water Lakes. 

The origin of all salt-water lakes cannot be 
accounted for, but for some of them the evi- 
dence is clear, and it is plain to see why they 
are salt. The principal minerals forming the 
rocks of the earth’s crust are silica, alumina, 
potassa, soda, magnesia, peroxide of iron, Xe. 
Rain water takes up from the atmosphere and 
the earth’s surface a small proportion of car- 


bonic acid, and thus acquires the power of 


dissolving certain of these minerals as it per- 
colates through the rocks, notably lime, which 
it carries away in the form of a bicarbonate. 
And thus the water of all spriogs is charged 
more or less with mineral ingredients, though 


these may be recognizable only by the skill of 


the chemist. 

Salt lakes, though not so numerous as fresh- 
water lakes, occur in large numbers in certain 
regions. The Caspian Sea, with an area as 
large as Spain, the Sea of Aral, and a vast 
number among the mountains and table-lands 
north of the Himalaya ; the Dead Sea, in Syria; 
Lake Utah and neighboring lakes among the 
mountains on the western side of North 
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densed in great parts by the Sierra Nevada, 
the lakes which lie in the great plains and 
table-lands to the east of that range have not 
a sufficient supply of water to cause them to 
overflow, and consequently they are salt, and 
are continually becoming salter.— Nature. 
For “The Friend.” 
Barelay’s Life of Jaffray. 
(Continued from page 276.) 

The Pilgrim Progress way, or that in which 
his Heavenly Father led Alexander Jaffray, 
step by step, as he himself has described, 
must, methinks, strike every one at all expe- 
rimentally acquainted in themselves there- 
with, as being, if somewhat quaint, yet at the 
same time, graphic and deeply instructive. 
His growth, if apparently slow, was not the 
less sure ; and seemed not unlike that of the 
oak, promoted by the very winds and storms 
and frosts, that passed upon it; and, it may 
be also after the poet’s description, “The 
more fixed below, the more disturbed above.” 

“The 3rd of Third month, 1661, I was seek- 
ing of the Lord for more stayedness of heart 


America ; and among the mountains of South |to rely on him, not only for the bodily outget 
America, and in the interior of Australia, are |from my bodily restraint, but for the sancti- 
examples of large salt water lakes. It will|fied use of my present case, and that he would 
be noticed that all these lakes lie in an area|save me from making haste, which the be- 
of inland drainage, that they have rivers run-|liever does not. Isai. xxviii. 16. For, having 
ning into them, but that they have no outlet.|been by a writ, upon the 9th of Second month, 
The Black Sea is fresher than the Mediter-|cited to appear before the Parliament on the 
ranean, by reason of the greater supply of 5th of Third month, for divers matters of 
fresh water furnished by the rivers, and Ed-|treason, as the summons bears; I was, this 
ward Forbes showed that this freshening has|day, seeking to know the Lord’s mind about 
caused certain of the shells of Mediterranean |my appearing, and challenging myself, for not 
species to assume “monstrous” shapes. The|seeking counsel of the Lord, before I made 


Caspian is still fresher, and its fauna and fos- juse of means to decline the said citation ; with 
sils in recent deposits in the neighborhood, |a desire, to submit to him as to the success of 


prove it to have once had connection with the|these means, and also as to the success of the 
Black Sea, from which it has been separated | promises made to me by some great men, to 
by changes in physical geography; it was/prevent my appearing that day; hoping, if 
then salter than at present, but is now grow-|the Lord approve me in declining to appear, 
ing salter again every year; and the fauna|he will order it for my good, and, if otherwise, 
now inhabiting its waters have likewise con-|that he will direct and furnish me how to 
siderable affinities with North Sea types. Its|carry myself, and what to say, if I be called 
surface level is 83.5 feet below that of the|there; according to the promise, Matt. x. 18, 
Black Sea, while the surface of the Dead Sea &c.; also see Mark and Luke. Thus, may I 
is 1300 feet below that of the Mediterranean. |be helped to be less anxious and perplexed, in 
In all cases where rivers flow into depressions |forethinking what to say then and there, if I 
in the land, however these might have been|be called; but wholly in that, to give up my- 
formed (oscillating movements of the earth’s ‘self to God, who has and will order what con- 
crust might form such large ones as the Cas-!cerns me here and hereafter: glory, glory, and 
pine basin), carrying with them certain salts praise to his name! for he is faithful and true 
in solution; if the lake have no outflowing |to all that patiently wait on bim. 

river, the water must be carried away by} The 5th of 3rd month being come, and the 
evaporation, in which these salts will be left| Parliament not sitting that day, I thought it 
behind, and the remaining waters become|my duty to spend it in private, and, as the 
more and more saturated. It is stated that Lord would help me, to wait on him, for the 
crystals of salt have been brought up from |baving my heart more drawn near him and 
the Dead Sea, and on the shallow waters on stayed on him for direction ; being some way 
its coasts evaporating in summer, saline in-|sensible of the great dulness and deadness of 
crustations are left. The same water which my heart, and of my little profiting under my 
flows through the Sea of Galilee, a fresh-water present exercise: which makes me desire 
lake, renders the Dead Sea one of the most|;much to fear and tremble before him, lest I 
remarkable salt lakes in the world. And in|may be, through my negligence, in not stir- 
this and all similar cases, accumulation of salts ring up myself rightly to improve this present 
will go on till the saturation point is reached, opportunity, deprived of the advantage of 
and then precipitation will commence. Thejlaying in provision from the Lord, against 
region to the north of the Himalayas is com-|the apparently increasing storm of this dread- 
paratively rainless, owing to the mountains ful day, that seems coming on professors. 
condensing the moisture carried by the south} How sad has it sometimes been to my heart, 
winds, and the rivers consequently do not|that so little of the true sense of this is to be 
carry into the lakes sufficient water to make |found, either with myself, or any else I meet 
them overflow their boundaries, hence they|with or can bear tell of! The case of the 
are salt. Lake Baikal, with an outlet to the' generality of professors of this time, (against 
sea, is quite fresh. For a similar reason the | whom, as I conceive, the Lord’s controversy 
moisture from the southwest winds being con- mainly is,) in many things, seems like unto 


that of God’s people of old, as it is expressed 
in Isai. xlii. 24, 25, where he says, ‘ Who gave 
Jacob for a spoil, and Israel to the robbers? 
did not the Lord, he against whom we have 
sinned ? for they would not walk in his ways, 
neither were they obedient unto his law. 
Therefore He hath poured upon him the fary 
of his anger, and the strength of battle: and 
it hath set him on fire round about, yet he 
knew not; and it burned him, yet he laid it 
not to heart.’ And again, li. 18, &+., ‘There 
is none to guide her among all the sons whom 
she hath brought forth; neither is there any 
that taketh her by the hand, of all the sons 
that she hath brought up. These two things 
are come unto thee; who shall be sorry for 
thee? desolation, and destruction, and the 
famine, and the sword: by whom shall I com- 
fort thee? Thy sons bave fainted,’ &c. Also 
Jer. xii. ‘I have forsaken mine house, I have 
left mine heritage,’ &c.—‘no flesh shall have 
peace.’ 

I think, sometimes, the words of Baruch, 
Jer. xlv. from verse 2 to the end, hold forth 
something like the case of the people of God 
in this time,—at least, what I find to be the 
unhappy frame of my own heart, which I fear 
may also be too much the case of others. 
Baruch, in a time much like this, when the 
Lord was so pulling up and casting down, (as 
he is also now doing,) was more taken up with 
his private and personal case, than with the 
public condition of the work and people of 
God; and therefore was he so sharply taken 
up and reproved of the Lord, for his thus pre- 
ferring his private case to the public, and then, 
in such a time of desolation and affliction, 
seeking for great things to himself. 

Consider, how he is challenged for what he 
had said, ‘Thou didst say, Woe is me now! 
for the Lord hath added grief to my sorrow; 
I fainted in my sighing, and I find no rest.’ 
There are three or four things, for which he 
is here challenged. 

First, His impatient bearing the common 
calamity of the time. ‘To be impatient under 
affliction, at any time, is wrong; but most 
especially, when the Lord’s hand is out against 
his people, and he is overturning all, as it 
were; then, for any of the godly to be so far 
from being content to suffer with them, as to 
be more sensible of their particular case than 
that of the public; this is wrong, and that 
which the Lord will reprove. 

Secondly, Some of the great things he seeks 
here, may be these. Freedom from having 
his sorrow augmented by the addition of grief. 
Freedom from fainting under his sad condition. 


'And yet many times, the Lord will have the 


grief of his children so to be increased, as that 
the deliverance shall not come, until they be 
brought very near, yea, sometimes, even unto 
fainting. Psal. xxvii. 13: Psal. Ixi. 2. And 
therefore, they are not, with Baruch here, too 
peremptorily to seek to decline this condition; 
but only to seek grace, so to be borne out, a8 
not to dishonor God by fainting ; especially, 
when the cause and need of it is so eminently 
held forth, as in his time it was, and now is 
in ours,—when all God’s precious interests, 
yea, piety and religion itself, seems to be at 
stake. 

Thirdly, ‘I find no rest,’ says he. He would 
have been in a quiet, peaceable condition, 
while God was intending no such thing to his 
people: this, God reproves him for, and counts 
it a great thing sought for himself, which he 
would not give him, because it is not good for 





THE FRIEND. 


him. Neither must we seek it, or count wrong. Parents are seen and reputed through 
greatly of it, in such a time. When the Lord their children. 

intends a general stroke upon a people, as} If London and Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
here,—‘ I will bring evil upon all flesh,—then ings, as distinguished parents, have offspring, 
the godly may not promise themselves ex- they each are known by them, and are res- 
emption; they may, yea, they must suffer ponsible for them. If the sound views of 
with the rest,—at least in sympathizing with these Yearly Meetings are communicated to 
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|words were few and savory, our looks com- 
|posed and weighty, and our whole deportment 
very observable. ‘True it is that this retired 
jand strict sort of life from the hberty of the 
conversation of the world exposed us to the 
icensures of many as bumorists, conceited and 
self-righteous persons, &c, But it wasour pre- 


the godly especially. 

But yet, observe,—‘ Thy life will I give to) 
thee for a prey,’ &c.; that is, not only the pre-} 
servation of his natural life, but a lively frame! 
of spirit,—which is the very life of a believer's | 
soul—is here promised, in this time of ca- 
Jamity, in all places where he should go.| 
Without this, especially in time of trouble, | 
they dwindle and die, and their very life be- 
comes a burden to them. This day, the Lord} 
was pleased, | hope in mercy to my soul, to) 
open the said scripture to me; and, in some 


'their children, and their influence is impress- | 


ed as « living guard upon them; then we 
say, they too are sound in their views. Let 
us know whether this is the case or not, and 
let us too, see to our Own duty as parents. 
The wise should teach the unwise, and “ bear 
long with them,” as learning children. May 
we all, in our intercourse with those whom 
we believe to be deficient in wisdom and ex- 
perience, feel for them a kindly regard, and 


servation from many snares, to which others 
were continually exposed, by the prevalency 
of the lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, and 
the pride of life, that wanted no occasions or 
temptations to excite them abroad in the con- 
verse of the world.” They sold all that they 
had to purchase the Pearl of great price, 
which was evident by their constancy in up- 
holding their testimony before the world, by 
suffering, rather. tban let fall what they be- 


breathe to our Father in heaven fora mea-|lieved the Lord called for at their bands. Ob! 
sure of that wisdom and love, which will ena-|that we who are making the same high pro- 


measure, a desire prevailed, to sit down con- 
tentedly under the want of all the aforesaid 
‘great things,’ if I may but attain to have a) 
daily increase of this good thing, my ‘life for 
a prey ;’ a more distinct knowledge and obser- 
vation of, and conformity to the presence and | 
power of Christ, who is the true Life withio 
me.” 


ble us rightly to instruct and help them. 
D. F. Wuire. 


For “The Friend.” 


—— 


Religious Talk. 


some strictures On a communication of mine 
in the 30th number, with the above beading, 
—which I will endeavor to explain further 
|by saying, there are two kinds of religious 
talk or conversation on religious subjects. 
One from the heart—which is in godly sin- 


(To be continuel.) 
——— —. 2 
For “The Friend.” 


Are the Little Ones Fed? 


In the 34th number of “ The Friend,” are} 


We are ail the children of our Father, who 
is in heaven. He loveth his children, and) 
hath borne long with them. He manifested | 


cerity, when we speak from living experience 


of the things of God—what we have tasted, 


and our hands have handled, of thd word of 


life, and when our walk before men, and our 
lives correspond therewith. This kind of 
conversation is to edification, if it is entered 
into in fear and is rightly conducted. The 
other kind of talk—mere talk on religion, 
which is so much in vogue amongst some 
professing to be Friendsin thisday. I cannot 
explain it better than in the words of Isaac 


his parental care over them, when He first| 
formed them of the dust of the earth, by fre- | 
quently communicating with them, and advis-| 
ing them against evil. He has given them 
his spirit, that they might feel bis influence 
constantly. He sent his Son to them to show 
them his love for them, to atone for their 
many mistakes, and to set them an example) 
of holiness, and devotedness to the Father. |! i or 
He has preserved the Scriptures in a most re-|in before he came amongst Friends, he says, 
markable manner, that those who live may |“ So tbat I saw the whole course of religion 
have the benefit of an account of his dealings |@moug us was for the most part but a talk, 





with those who have preceded them, and that;to what they felt, enjoyed, possessed, and. SS 
Sewel’s History, vol. 2ad, p. 394. 
| THE FRIEND. 


him we are nothing, and our everlasting ruin ithing that ourearly Friends came out of, and) 


they may know the “perfect will of God.” | lived in.” t , 
We are ever taught by Him, that without |So this kind of talk is nothing new, and is one 


is inevitable. We must bave “the sincere! Which I fear some in this day seem inclined 
milk of the Word,” or we die. Those who/|to go back into. It is avery easy matter to 


Penington; in speaking of the religion he was} 


\fession in this day, may follow their footsteps 
indeed, not in profession merely, but in deed 
and in truth. ‘Then we will again be as a city 
set on an hill, that cannot be hid; then again 
will our light break forth as the morning, and 
our health shall spring forth speedily. 

J. H. 





Ohio, 4th month, 1873. 


The Christian’s secret intercourse with God 
will make itself manifest to the world. We 
may not see the busbandman cast the seed 
jinto the ground; yet when the corn grows 
jand ripens we know tbat it was sown. The 
‘mere professor, who may be found every- 
where but in his secret chamber, may think 
|that, with care, he shall pass for a good Chris- 
itian ; but he mistakes, tor the spifit will dis- 
r itself of what sort it is. He who would 





; me 


|cove 
| walk safely and honorably, must walk closely 
|with God in secret. 


reams diruse 


| Be of good comfort Caristian, weak- faith 
is faith. Little ones are true children of the 
Father, though they go creeping to Him. A 
‘Child may puil the latch of Heaven’s door. 





| FOURTH MONTH 26, 1873. 
come to him and are saved, are to accept|talk of religion, but to experience it in the = 


Christ with all he has purchased for them,|beart, to know of its cleansing operation | 
and must give up their own wills. there, to know the work of regeneration to| 
Parents have the control of their children |be going on there, is better than all the pro-| 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForeEIGN.—A painful rumor comes from Alexandria, 


in infancy, and while the will of the children fession we can make without it. If we ex- 
is thus subordinate, it is the duty of the pa- perience the cleansing operation of the new 
rents to teach them in the ways of truth and birth unto righteousiess, we will know of 
righteousness. They can prepare the ground, | being crucified unto the world, and the world 
being christian parents, for the seed of the |unto us, and not conform ourselves thereto. 
kingdom of Christ to be sown therein. Pa-|By our fruits and our example will we be 
rents must commune frequently with their known and not alone by our words or profes- 
children; they must impress their influence |8!0n. Our early Friends had no need to tell 
upon them to teach them constantly. God is of their conversion, their conduct was so 
all wisdom and all goodness, and us we are different from tie people of the world, and 
nothing in religion without his influence, so, even from members of other societies, that 
if we are christians, and wish our children to their conversion could not be hid; it was appa- 
be christians, we must know our influence to Tent to ull, both Friends and their persecators ; 
draw them to our religion. We should labor their very countenances declared it. If we in 
80 as to mould the children’s minds and affec- this day would walk in their footsteps, it 
tions that they will seek the Father whom|Wwould be known that we were the followers 
we love. We are created free agents ; our of a meek and crucified Lord, without our 
Father would persuade us to be saved, but taking much pains to tell it. 

will not compel us. But we, as parents, must! Wm. Penn in his Rise and Progress of the 
not allow our children to choose for them-|People called Quakers, says, “ they were 
selves, for we are governors and rulers under Changed men themselves before they went 
God, knowing what is right and what is about to change others,” and agaio, “Our 


Egypt, that Sir Samuel Baker, who, with his wife, had 
ascended the Nile into the interior of Africa, had been 
‘both murdered by the natives of that country. Baker 
was at the head of an expedition sent out by the govern- 
‘ment of Egypt. 

| A number of severe thunder storms have occurred in 
Wales, injuring the crops and causing the death of 
several persons by lightning. 

The first dispatch received by the owners of the At- 
lantic announcing the loss of that vessel, attributed the 
disaster to the watch on deck mistaking Sambro for 
Duval’s light. 
| A riot occured in Chatham the 14th inst., between 
the engineers and marines attached to the arsenal at 
that town, in which many of the men were injured. 
The riot was suppressed by military force and many of 
the rioters arrested. 

The British Parliament re-assembled on the 21st 
inst. In the House of Commons the bill abolishing re- 
ligious tests in the University of Dublin passed to 
second reading. 
| The French Atlantic cable is broken. The electri- 
cians locate the break about 230 miles from Brest. 
| London, 4th mo. 2lst.—Consols 933. U. S. sixes, 
1865, 943. New fives 90; ten-forties, 89}. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 94 a 9}d.; Orleans, 94¢. 
Sales 11,000 bales. ; 
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The reports from Spain are more favorable for the Cincinnati, there were 5,456,004 hogs packed during WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Republicans. Many Carlists are surrendering to the the four months ending 3d mo. Ist, 1873, an increase} The SumMER Session of the School will commence 
government troops in the north, in the hope of receiv- over the preceding year of 621,468 hogs. _. jon Second-day, the Sth of Fifth month. 
ing amnesty. A detachment of Carlists under Saballo,' The territory of Montana produced last year $6,073,-| Pupils who have been regularly entered and who 
had been defeated, with a loss of several hundred men, 339 in silver, and $5,721,395 in gold. by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets at th 
and the Carlists in the province of Gerona had also suf-; Soon after the murder of General Canby, the band of! depot of the West Chester and_ Philadelphia Railroad. 
fered a crushing defeat. A dispatch from Carlist sources Modocs was attacked in its rocky fastness by U. States) corner of Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, by givin : 
says that the Carlists had taken Onatte, a town of 4000 troops. Some of the Indians were killed, and a few] their names to the Ticket-agent there, who is Seraiia 
inhabitants, about 30 miles from Bilboa. effected their escape, but owing to the peculiar charac-| with a list of the pupils for that purpose. In euch 

It is stated that the radicals and constitutionalists ter of the district held by the band, it was not found] ease the passage, including the stage fare from th 
have resolved to abstain from voting in the election for possible to dislodge the Indians immediately. “a ‘ . 
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ix a race 
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i 881! he indians Railroad Station, will be charged at the School, to be 
members of the Constituent Cortes. missioner Meacham will, it is said, probably recover. paid for with the other incidental charges at the close 
A dispatch of the 20th says: The Federal Republi-| On the 19th inst., a terrible accident occurred on the] of the term. ‘Tickets for the pupils can also be obtained 
cans continue to rule the city of Barcelona, and make Stonington and Providence Railroad, in consequence} of the Treasurer at 304 Arch St. Conveyances will be 
requisitions on wealthy citizens on the slightest pretext.’ of the breaking of a milldam on the Pawcatuck river,| at the Srreer Roap STATION on Second and Third. 
The railway between Barcelona and Saragossa has been in close proximity to the track. The torrent of water] days, the 5th and 6th, of Fifth month, to meet the trains 
cut by the Carlists, and travel between those cities is) which escaped, washed away the bridge and railroad} that leave Philadelphia at 7.25 and 10 A. M., 12 M. and 
temporarily suspended. |track over the stream, just at the moment a train was|9 3y p, 4, 7. eo 
A Berlin dispatch says, that Count Von Arnim, the! approaching. Three crate cars and three passenger kes” Baggage may be left either at Thirty-first and 
German Ambassador at Paris, will be transferred to;cars were crushed, and all of them took fire and were} \farxet ion or at Kighteenth and Market. If left at 
London, and General Manteuffel, now commander of burned up. Over 60 persons were killed and injured.| the Jatter place, it must be put under ten a of H 
the German army of occupation in France, will be ap-| The bridge where the disaster happened is between] 4 Jexauder & Son, who will convey it thence to Thirty. 
pointed successor to Count Von Arnim, when the eva-| thirty and forty feet long, and the depth of the chasm} 41.1 and Market at a charge of 10 cents per trunk 
cuation of French territory by the German troops has about twenty feet. There were 105 persons on the train, |), paid i them "Those ne yrefer can hoe their ° 
been completed. only 42 of whom were known to be rescued. gage cout Gee Ge tne tee I I i aa bag: 
CO “se ; oe J ee 7 age s any place in the built-up part of the 
A Vienna dispatch says that the building for the} The Indian Bureau estimates the number of Indians City, by sending word on the day previous (thro 
great international exhibition cannot be completed be-|in the United States, (exclusive of about 70,000 in|) > post-office my otherwise) to Hi hienaiies & ae 
fore the first of Sixth month. Alaska), at 300,000. Of these 32,500 are located in corner of Eighteenth ond Market Sts. Th ir ch - 
The Governor of Alsace has removed the burgo-| Minnesota and States east of the Mississippi river ; i chi ois tae takine Saeknamn to Thirty-firet e 
master of that city, the latter having said that he only| 70,650 in Nebraska, Kansas and Indian Territory 5) yp. .¢r Sts. will be 25 esis war tae For the * 
remained in the country in the hope that it would be} 65,000 in Dakota, Montana, Wyoming and Idaho; 84,-| (i pce they will also colle ‘ hecutnme fe ; th : aa 
restored to France. 000 in Nevada, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and Ari- er 7 hina if. the ee py a meg a 
Liebig, the distinguished chemist, died at Munich on}zona; 47,850 in California, Oregon and Washington Silcneitls 2S Pa Sta. Ba oaias be aa ‘thelr 
the 18th inst., at the age of seventy. territory. About 130,000 of the Indians are self-sup- aoe 2? ioe sdhin eatin will nee nomic ; no — 
A St. Petersburg dispatch says, that internal dissen-| porting ; 84,000 partly supported by the government ;/ 5.) the sole either at the West Philadelphi pe 
sions have broken out in Khiva. The reigning khan/ 31,000 entirely so supported, and 55,000 live by hunt- or at the Sirest Reed ‘Station but will b oe eoed 
has executed his chief counsellor, and imprisoned his) ing, marauding, &c. About one-half of the whole live Disa to the Se os 7 ues hears si ee 
uncle and other influential enemies of Russia. He has| on reservations under the care of agents. iin on the slain eat i. will : a rs g° and aefen 
also released Russians long held as prisoners in Khiva,| Zhe Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations a | ‘d the notion te Of, Adee = wk S “ ema ae 
and sent them to meet one of the detachments of the}on the 2lgt inst. Mew York.— American gold, 117}. er ; ao SS SS Sh ee ae ee 
advancing Russian expedition. U. S. sixes, 1881, 121; ditto, 1865, 120; ditto, 1867, — 
The Mexican Congress reassembled on the Ist inst.| 1193 ; new tive per cents, 115{ ; 10-40, 1133. Superfine 
President Lerdo’s message announces the prolonga-| flour, $5.70 a $6.05; State extra, $6.80 a $7.20; finer 
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DURING THE SEssIon, passengers for the School will 





3 dh k a oo i" iS owners : be met at the Street Road Station, on the arrival of the 
tion of the term of the United States and Mexican] brands, >7.50 a $11.25. No. 3 Chicago spring wheat,] grct train from the City, every day except First-days; 

° . . ~ ee » -p + ‘ *. - n ° r 6 . A, d J re 7 ' 
Mixed Commission for two years ; expresses sympathy | $1.55 a $1.56; No. 2 do., $1.59 a $1.60; No. 2 Mil-)and small packages for the pupils, if left at Friends’ 
with the Spanish Republic ; promises to increase facili-| waukie, $1.63 a $1.64; white Michigan ; $2.10. Western 


: ; , os “85 sesh “tl! Book Store, No. 304 Arch St., will be forwarded every 
ties for education, and recommends a commercial treaty | barley, 90 cts. a $1.05. Oats, 53 a 56 cts. Rye, 85 al Sixth-day at 12 o'clock. 
with Italy. A subsidy has been granted for a new|88 cts. Western mixed corn, 65 cts.; southern yellow,|  Pourth mo. 22d. 1873. 
steamship line between Vera Cruz and New Orleans.| 674 cts. ; white, 72 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, g 
The Tepic revolution has ended, and in Yucatan tran-| $4.50 a $5.50; extras, $6 a $6.75; finer brands, $7 a ae 
quility is returning. The United States government) $11.50. Red wheat, $1.90; amber, 31.95. Rye, 85 cts. FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 
has offered its friendly offices for the restoration of| Yellow —_ : a 63 cts. ; white, es Oats, os a dl Supplementary Catalogue of Books belonging to the 
diplomatic intercourse between France and Mexico. |cts. Smoked hams, 14 a 15 ets. Lard, 9} a 94 cts.) pspeoey of Frion y ph; ‘. 
fin the island of Sumatra the Dutch forces have sus-|Clover seed, 8 a 9 cts. Timothy, $3.50 per bushel. aon 1 hac 8s tagesee nd Pussghh, Rem Se ae 
tained a serious defeat in a war with one of the native] About 2100 beef cattle sold at 7} a 8} cts. per Ib. gross] ~ Jor sale at Friends’ Bookstore. Price 50 cts 
tribes. The Dutch, after losing 500 men, retreated to] for choice; fair to good, 6} a 7} cls., and common 5 a 6 : : s 
the sea-coast and entrenched themselves. cts. Sheep sold at 8 cts. per lb. gross for choice, 


yo 
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Later accounts of the earthquake at San Salvador,|74 cts. for fair to good. Corn fed hogs at $8.50 a $8 
‘ 


¢ } 1 fe a $8.75 FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
show that the loss of life was much less than the first) per 100 Ibs, net. Chicago.—Spring extra flour, $5.75 a] Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
reports stated. Out of a population of 40,000, the num-|$6.50. No. 2 spring wheat, $1.21; No. 3,$1.103. No.| Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WortH- 
ber of killed and wounded did not exceed 500. The!2 mixed corn, 38 cts. No. 2 oats, 2) cts. Rye, 67|/rN@ron, M. D. 
alarm caused by the first shocks caused the inhabitants|cts. St. Lowis.—No. 3 fall wheat, 51.65; spring, $1.30 Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
to leave their dwellings before the greatest damage oc-|a $1.32. No. 2 mixed corn, 36 cts, No. 2 oats, 31 cts.) made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
curred. Rye, 65 a 68 cts. Cineinnatii—Family flour, $7.50 a} Managers. 

The Russian government replying to a diplomatic]$7.75. Wheat, 71.65. Rye, 80 cts. Barley, 80 a 95 
note from the Shah of Persia, promises in its future}cts. Lard, 84 a 8} cts. Diep, at his residence, near Columbus, THomas H. 
operations in the east to respect the Persian boundary. Ses DeCov, in the 72d year of his age, on the 30th of the 

T * : Pane in ani nhowlal le taa~ a : ea eee 

— of the Pope is said to be materially im FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN| 4th mo. 1871, a member of Upper Springtield Monthly 
proved. — . . ; CHILDREN, TUNESASSA. NEW YORK. Meeting, held at Mansfield. 

The railway between Constantinople and Adrianople oye ae y at the residence of her son, Francis DeCss, 
has been completed, and trains are now running be- - : riend ee wa an8 — to take charge of} | oor Columbus, MARTHA DeCov, in the 68th year of 
tween those cities. this nstitution, and to manage the farm connected with har ace, on he Oath of 1D ac: 10re « member of 

r . . ror . ‘ av ade “a> _ = . = § 

The Shah of Persia left Teheran on the 19th inst. for|it- Application may be made to ; .. p, |Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, held at Columbus. 
Europe. The whole population flocked into the streets Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. at her residence at Perry City, N. Y., on the 
1 ee ee : : Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada ee : oe ae ae oe 
to witness his departure. B good, 7E “-m? fees Sth day of the Second month, 1873, Exiza S., wife of 

U 2S —<According to tk sus of 1870 Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P. O., Chester}; we ce Cee re tee eae 

ee eee ary 6O Se OOS OF LOIN, Co. P: , ; Robert W. Wright, aged nearly 79 years. She wasa 
the value of all the places ot public worship (7 church ee 0., a. 2 ‘ > 1: consistent member of Hector Monthly Meeting of 
edifices”) was $354,483,581, having doubled since 1860. Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philada. Friends, and much attached to the ancient principles 

. ° ee . * . S, 4 alta a 
The total membership of all en denominations is Ga of our Society, and diligent in the attendance of all our 
ee eee ee ee WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. meetings when able, having been quite feeble in health 
2698, 244 « See a saieteh 177 212: E a rt en. A Friend is wanted to fill the position of Governess| for some length of time. She bore her infirmities with 
ee ee ee Re cone eee lin this Institution, to enter upon duty at the beginning | Christian patience, and being a great sufferer for about 
051; Lutheran, 977,432; Christian, 865,602; German : “ie” : 5 e week during her last illness, she expressed a will- 
5-2 Oy Tht a ., {of the Summer Session. Apply to one weeK during her 1as 1es8, xpresse 

and Dutch Reformed, 658,928 ; L niversalists, 210,884 ; Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germantown ingness to go, believing she had done as well as she 
U nitarians, 155,47 1; Roman Catholics, 1,990,514. There Lydia L. Walton " Meseteus N.J : knew. Her friends have the consoling belief that her 
were 73,265 Jews, and 87,838 Mormons. Seeuk 4. Richie No 444 N Fifth St i end was peace. 

Bg seme wily sop sed png Rebecca 8. Allen, No. 335 8. Fifth St. Phila, |_——, at Camden, 4th mo, 10th, 1873, ExizapetH E, 
357. Of consumption 99 ; inflammation of the lungs 35; . {og , " co | wife of Joshua Borton, of Mount Laurel, N. J., in the 
old age 11. The census of 1870 enumerates 651,854 , aos ; 66th year of her age. “ Well, thou good servant: be 
white inhabitants and 22,168 colored. There were| “ Dress and Worldly Compliance.” Price 8 cents. | cause thou hast been faithful in a very little, have thou 
$20,379 males and 353,643 females. The number of| Postage 2 cents. authority over ten cities.” : 
native born residents was 490,398, and foreigners 183,-] ‘“ Memoir of Rachel C. Bartram.” Paper covers, 12 = 


624. cents each or $1.25 per dozen. WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
According to an official report on pork packing at For sale at Friends’ Bookstore, 304 Arch St. No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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